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ENGLISH WORDS IN THE Lais OF 
MARIE DE FRANCE. 

Marie de France used two English words in her 
Lais, nigktegale and gotelef. How are we to 
account for this peculiarity ? The question is not 
without importance, for the use of these words 
has been adduced 1 as a proof that Marie, in some 
cases at least, was translating from an English 
source. And surely it would be interesting to 
know whether or not she read Tristan, for ex- 
ample, in a French form or in an English version. 
Do the two words nightegale and gotelef allow us 
to reach a definite conclusion in this matter ? 

It is not enough to point out that, as Marie 
was writing in England where English had con- 
tinued to be spoken by the side of French, it was 
only natural that she should occasionally use 
English words. 2 This is simply stating that Marie 
might do so without running the risk of not being 
understood. But that does not explain why she 
chose to do so. Surely there was no necessity for 
it. French was the language of the public to 
which she addressed herself : at least she says as 
much in her Purgatoire de Saint Patrice. * And 
supposing that among that public there were to be 
found a few English-speaking persons, totally 
ignorant of French, would it help them much to 
be told that "rossignol" meant nightegale and that 
" chievrefueil " was the French for gotelef; for all 
that the story would have remained a closed book 
to them. Clearly, if we are to account for the 
use of these words by Marie, we have to look for 
some other explanation. I think it must be 
sought in the influence of Wace over her. 

Marie knew Wace's translation of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. This has been lately established with 

*G. Paris, Bom., xrv, pp. 605-606. 

2 Prof. Warnke, Lais', 1900, p. xxi, referring to the 
Chkorefueil, assumes that the original Breton lay bore a 
French or an English name according as it was told to a 
French or an English-speaking audience. But granting 
the existence of that very hypothetical Breton lay, why 
was it that of all lays only the Chievrefueil could boast a 
doable name? Or if it was a feature common to all lays 
told in England, why did Marie mention it only in the case 
of the Chievrefueil f 

s Ed. Jenkins 2 , 11. 2299-2300 : Jo, Marie, ai mis en 
memoire | Le livre de l'Espurgatoire : | En Romans qu'il 
seit entendables | A hie gent e cuvenables. 



certainty.* She more than once borrowed from 
him, not indeed the subject-matter of any of her 
lays, but geographical names and slight bits of 
information. 6 We need not be surprised that 
Marie felt attracted toward his work : for was he 
not also relating the exploits of the ancient Bri- 
tons? But obviously she got the material for her 
lays from some other quarter and her interest in 
Wace centered less on the matter of his stories 
than on his way of telling them. Although a 
greater writer than he, she took from him a few 
lessons in style and caught some of his tricks of 
expression, borrowed some turns of phrase, a few 
mannerisms. Compare with Brut, 10571-2 : 

Asses ot a la cort barons 
Dont jo ne sai dire les nons. 6 

lines 21-22 in Mxlun : 

En sa cuntree ot un barun, 
Mes jeo ne sai numer sun nun. 

and again Chaitivel, 33-34, Guingamor, 7-8. — 
There is in Lanval a peculiar passage that, as far 
as Marie is concerned, stands unique in point of 

style : 

Lanval donout les riches duns, 

Lanval aquitout les prisuns, 

Lanval vesteit les jugleiirs, 

Lanval faiseit les grans honurs, 

Lanval despendeit largement, 

Lanval donout or e argent : 

n'i ot estrange ne prive 1 

a qui Lanval n'eust done\ 209-216 

Is not such a striking repetition of the same 
word at the beginning of a series of lines very 
much after the manner of the following passage 
from Wace :' 

[Artur] Donna ddduiz, donna balez, 

Donna levriers, donna brachez, 
Donna polices, donna dras, 

4 Brugger, Zts.f.fr. Spr. u. Lit., xx, pp. 122, 129, 152 ; 
F. Lot, Bom., xxvni, p. 47, n. 2. Op. Zts. f. ram. Jftti, 
xxix, p. 44, n. 1. 

6 Cp. Dow Amanz, 11. 7-8, and Brat, ed. Le Boux de 
Lincy, 11. 10589-10590, and see Edith Eickert, Marie de 
France : Seven lays done into English, p. 181. 

6 Op. Boa, ed. Andresen, rx, 11. 6736-6737: "En la 
terre aveitun baron | mais io ne sai dire son non." 

'Marie certainly knew and liked Wace's brilliant de- 
scription of King Arthur's court : the beginning of her 
Lanval owes a few touches to it. Cp. Lanval, 1. 5 ft, and 
Wace, 11. 10020-10025 and 11. 10894-10900. 
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Donna, copes, donna henas . . . 
Donna argent et donna or, 
Donna le miex de son tresor. 8 



10879 ff. 



If we come now to the use of foreign words, we 
see that, here too, Marie might have taken ex- 
ample from Wace. Speaking of the dolmens at 
Stonehenge, he says : 

Breton les solent en bretans 
Apeler Karole as gaians 
Senhange ont non en anglois 
Pierres pandues en francois. 

Brut, 11. 8383-6. 

A little before coming to this passage, Merlin had 
said to the king : 

Fai ci aporter la carole 

Que gaiant flrent en Irlande. 11. 8246-7. 

Let us turn now to the Latin original from 
which we know Wace was translating. It reads 
in the passage from which we have quoted lines 
8246-7 of the translation : "Si perpetuo opere 
sepulturam virorum decorare volueris, mitte pro 
chorea gigantum, quae est in Killarao monte Hy- 
berniee." 9 But there is not a word in Geoffrey 
which corresponds to lines 8383-6 of Wace. Of 
course, Senhange was the name actually used in 
England, and Wace writing in French found it 
expedient to give a translation of it for the benefit 
of his French readers. Yet the fact that he did 
not find Senhange in his original and need not 
have mentioned it at all, points to his taking a 
certain delight in showing off his knowledge of 
several languages. He certainly likes to discourse 
at length on etymologies, however far-fetched they 
may be, and he is always careful then to give a 
French rendering, no matter how fanciful, of the 
foreign words he quotes. After he has told us 
how, in a meeting to which the Saxons had come 
with their knives under their garments, the unsus- 
picious and unarmed Britons were massacred on 
the order Neinet oure saxas shouted by the Saxon 
chief Hengist, he goes on to say that King Vor- 
tigern was obliged to hand over to the Saxons a 
good part of his land : 

Lor otrea an fid Sucexe 

Et tot Essexe et Midelsexe . . . 

Por remambrer la trai'son 

8 Cr. 1L 10499-10516. 

'Historia regum Britannioe, ed. San-Marte, vm, 10, p. 
109. 



Des costiax orent end non. 
Sexes ce dient li Englois, 
Plusors costiax sont en francois. 

Brut, L 7473 ft 

But here again he had to go out of his way to 
indulge his linguistic tastes : Geoffrey knows 
nothing of such a derivation. Elsewhere he 
notes that French people could not pronounce 
Londaine in the right manner, but must say 
Londre as best they could. 10 Whatever may be 
Wace's ultimate motive in passages of that de- 
scription, whether he himself believes in the ety- 
mologies he deduces so seriously, or imagines that 
he is giving his readers invaluable bits of infor- 
mation, or, as indeed is more probable, takes a 
genuine delight in that very medley of languages, 
the fact remains that such occurrences are by no 
means infrequent with him ; indeed frangois at 
the end of a line seems to call for englois at the 
end of the next one. u 

Now, is it going too far to suppose that Marie 
was struck by the recurrence of that rhyme and 
much interested in the varied samples of linguistic 
information of which it was generally a sure 
token? She may well have thought that this 
also was a device which belonged to the technique 
as it were of Breton story-telling. Compare with 
the lines 8383-8386 of Brut quoted above, the 
following passage from Laustic : 

Laiistic a nun . . 
Si l'apelent en lur pais : 
ceo est russignol en Franceis 
e nihtegale en dreit Engleis. 

And when in Ghievrefueil, 1. 115-116, she writes 

Gotelef l'apelent Engleis 
Chievrefueil le nument Franceis, 

although the wording seems to imply that there is 
an English as well as a French version of the lay, 
is not Marie simply giving a literal rendering of 
the word "chievrefueil," just as Wace, when he 

w Brut, 1. 3845 ft Cp. Ban, n, 11. 47-80. 

11 In cases of that kind, the requirements of the rhyme 
are never to be overlooked. Cp. with the following lines 
in Geoffrey "Prseter hos non remansit princeps alicujus 
pretii citra Hispaniam, qui ad istud edictum non veniret " 
(p. 133, ix, 12) Wace's rendering: "I n'ot baron 
jusqu'en Espaigne, | Ne jusqu'al Flum en Alemaigne, | Qui 
a la feste ne venist, | Por ce que la somonse oist." Brut, 
1. 10597 ft 
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writes "Pierres pandues en francois" seems to 
point to a genuine French appellation of the 
Stonehenge dolmens, but is really putting into 
French the meaning of the English word." 

It would seem, therefore, that little significance 
is to be attached to the use of the words gotelef 
and nightegale by Marie de France. It was with 
her a mere mannerism, suggested most probably 
by a reading ofWace's works. Any attempt to 
base on that use an argument as to the probable 
language of Marie's sources is unwarranted. 



LUCIEN FOULET. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



EXOKCISM WITH A STOLE. 
(Second article. 1 ) 

Although the custom of exorcising with a stole 
may owe its ecclesiastical adoption to a popular 
belief in the efficacy of a special garb in dealing 
with the Powers of darkness, and though such a 
belief may border upon the realm of folk-lore, 
exorcism with a stole is not folk-lore * but a regular 
liturgical usage, practised, as Mr. Bedier writes, 3 
long before the thirteenth century, and practised 
even now by the Roman Catholic Church. 

How was this kind of exorcism actually per- 
formed? No one, perhaps, is better qualified to 
answer our question than is the Franciscan Hie- 
ronymus Mengus, whose work on exorcisms was 
printed "De lieenMa Superiorum," — " Bononice, 
Apud Io. Rodum. mdlxxxvih." The main 
title of this book is Everdo Dcemonum e Cor- 
poribus Oppressis, followed in smaller type by a 
subtitle which will indicate sufficiently for our 
needs from what sources Mengus derived his 

"Outside of the two passages jost quoted, the rhyme 
Franceis : Engleis occurs once more — in a very character- 
istic connection — in MUun, 11. 385-388 : El Munt Seint 
Michiel s'assemblerent ; | Norman e Bretun i alerent | e li 
Flamenc e li Franceis ; | mes n'i ot guaires des JSngleis. 
"Engleis" is not found elsewhere in the Lais, "Fran- 
ceis " only once, in the middle of a line ( Ghaitivd, 1. 77). 

1 See Modern Language Notes for December, 1904, p. 235. 

2 Instead of "folklore," *., p. 236, col. 2 at top, read 
"superstition." 

"In a letter of December 31, 1904 



recipes for driving out devils : Cum diuorum, turn 
aliorum auctorum potentisdmos, et efficaces in 
malignos spiritus propulsandos, et maleficia ab 
energumenis pellenda, eonUnens Exoreismos [then, 
in still smaller type] Ab innumeris mendis, quam 
temporum iniuria, quam hominum ineuria scate- 
bant expurgatos, variisq ; Documentis, ac Rubricis, 
cum mis Benedietionibus exornatos. 

Without stopping to learn from Mengus how 
and why the devil entered into the bodies of his 
victims, or by what signs they betrayed their 
unhappy condition, or, finally, what exits the 
devil was wont to use in going forth, we shall 
endeavour to ascertain from our authority how 
exorcism with a stole was performed. The cere- 
mony varied, no doubt, from age to age, and, as 
Mengus intimates, various writers, both within 
and without the Church, had allowed errors to 
mar the ritual, yet it is hardly probable that any 
essential differences, save in the formulas uttered, 
had crept into the ceremony of exorcising with a 
stole between the days when the fabliau of Estula 
took literary form and the time when the farce of 
Pathelin came into existence ; for there is a 
wonderful persistency in ecclesiastical habits ; no 
great institution has preserved the beliefs, the 
customs, and the costumes of the Middle Ages so 
faithfully as has the Church, and it is safe to 
assume that the information wherewith Mengus 
supplies us is pretty accurate. 

Mengus tells us that the exorcism is best performed 
in a church and that the priest who is to undertake 
the arduous task should fast for three days, dress 
according to his Order, and with meekness and 
consciousness of sin, trusting not himself but God, 
and after many devout, and fearless genuflexions 
should thrice make the sign of the cross on his 
brow and say : 

" In nomine Paifctris, et Fi^lii, et Spiritus >J< sancti. 
Amen." 

Hereupon he crosses himself on brow, mouth and 
breast ; then utters another formula ; then another ; 
then, going toward the possessed, the priest crosses 
him on brow, mouth, and breast ; after which he 
ends another formula thus : 

" Per signum Crucis >J< de inimicis nostris liberet te Deus 
noster." * 

4 P. 15. 



